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the Sikhs are a “people on the move” and continue to play a signifcant role 

in the contemporary phenomenon of global migration. they are historically 
connected to the punjab region, a small part of what is today the indian state 

of punjab, which they consider their homeland—treal or imaginary. Sikhs are 
also a “mobile people” with a history and culture marked by the willingness to 
travel, adventurousness, and adjustability. At present, the global Sikh population 
is estimated as between 23 and 25 million people, of which 1.5 million or more 
are supposedly residing outside of india, scattered around the world. Althéugh 
owen W. Cole wrote in the early 1990s that “Europe’s Sikh community outside 
Britain scarcely exists,” the demographical picture is quite different twenty years 
later. Currently, the European Sikhs are estimated at approximately half a million 
people, with the largest and oldest settlements in Britain and growing communities 


in many countries of continental Europe. In the beginning of the twenty-frst 





ian talbot and Shinder thandi (eds), People on the Move: Punjabi Colonial, and 

Post-Colonial Migration (oxford, 2004). 

> The Punjab region is the land of fve Indus tributaries stretching from the Indus in 
the west to the yamuna river in the east and approximates more closely the province of 
punjab during the century of rule by Britain (1849-1947) than the sum of the two present- 
day states of punjab, one in pakistan and one in india. it not only refers to the territory of 
both these states, which are also known respectively as West punjab and East punjab, but 
also embraces the indian states of haryana and himachal pradesh, which were created out 
of the indian state of punjab in 1966. See Eleanor nesbitt, “punjab,” in knut A. Jacobsen 
(ed.), Brill’s Encyclopedia of Hinduism, volume | Regions, Pilgrimage, Deities (leiden, 
2009), pp. 153-69. 


3 hew Mcleod, Sikhism (london, 1997), p. 251. 


4 It is diffcult to estimate the Sikhs in Europe because the countries are using 


divergent tools to assess the population, and the offcial statistics seldom include ethnic 
and religious belonging. this is further complicated by the presence of illegal migrants 
who are excluded in the statistics. For an overview of how census data was collected on 
selected measures in some European countries in the beginning of the twenty-frst century 
and different methods to estimate a religious population, see Mark Brown, “Quantifying 
the Muslim population in Europe: Conceptual and Data issues,” /nternational Journal of 
Social Research Methodology, 3/2 (2000): 87-101. 


owen W. Cole, “Sikhs in Europe,” in Sean Gill, Gavin D’Costa and ursula king 
(eds), Religion in Europe: Contemporary Perspectives (kampen, the netherlands: 1994). 
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century, a signifcant segment of the Sikh population has thus made Europe their 
new home abroad and they intend to stay as European Sikhs. 

the purpose of this book is to document and analyze dif ferent aspects of 
the Sikh migration to Europe and the Sikhs’ contemporary presence in various 
European countries. until recently, the academic interest and study of the Sikhs in 
Europe has primarily focused on the British context and resulted in a vast body of 
literature devoted to their culture, religion, and history in Britain. however, today 
the Sikhs reside in almost every country in southern and northern Europe and the 
research of these settlements is recent and in the process of developing with a new 
generation of scholars. Much of the research conducted on the Sikhs in countries 
outside Britain has often been published in European languages other than English 
and therefore has not been available to a broader readership. this book can be 


seen as a frst attempt to bring together a new research feld on the European Sikhs 
in order to understand their wider presence in new and old countries of migration 
and settlement. The contributions to this volume are based on feldwork and 
present new empirical data on patterns of migration and settlement, transmission 
of traditions, community building, identity construction, relationships with the 
surrounding society and the state, and cultural representations of the Sikhs in a 
total of eleven European countries. 

the Sikhs have an interesting history in Europe and in relation to Europeans. 
Apparently, one of the oldest records of connections between Sikhs and Europeans 
can be traced to a seventeenth-century letter by a portuguese Jesuit father, Jerome 
Xavier, who wrote about Guru Arjan’s martyrdom in 1606. in the*following 
centuries, European soldiers, political reporters, and travelers recounted their 
experiences of the Sikhs. in the beginning of the nineteenth century, Maharaja 
ranjit Singh of punjab took French, British, German, and italian soldiers and 
offcers into service to train his Khalsa army in the European military discipline. my 





6 See Eleanor nesbitt Chapter 10, this volume; and kristina Myrvold, ‘Bibliography 
of Studies on Sikhs and punjabis in Europe’ (2008), available at http://www.sikhs-in- 
europe.org/index.php?option=com_content&view=article&id=5 1 &itemid=55, accessed 
December 22, 2010. 

7 Examples of this, as well as references, are found in most of the contributions in 
part 1 and part 11 of this volume. 

8 Ganda Singh (ed.), Early European Accounts of the Sikhs (Calcutta, 1962); Darshan 
Singh (ed.), Western Image of the Sikh Religion: A Source Book (new Delhi, 1999); Darshan 
Singh, Western Perspectives on the Sikh Religion (new Delhi: Sehgal, 1991); Amandeep 
Singh Madra and parmjit Singh, “Sicques, Tigers, or Thieves”: Eyewitness Accounts of the 
Sikhs (1606-1809) (new york, 2004). 

9 Singh (ed.), Western Image of the Sikh Religion; Singh, Western Perspectives on 
the Sikh Religion; Madra and Singh (eds), “‘Sicques, Tigers, or Thieves”; Madra and Singh 
(eds), Eyewitness Accounts of the Golden Temple of Amritsar (london, 2010) 

10 See, for example, Bikrama Jit hasrat, Life and Times of Ranjit Singh: A Saga 
of Benevolent Despotism (hoshiarpur, 1977), pp. 330-33; S.p. Singh and h.C. Sharma, 
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As a result of the confrontation between the British and Sikh armies and Britain’s 
annexation of punjab in 1849, the Sikhs and the Europeans created a keen interest 
in each other and eventually established close relations. the recruitment of large 
numbers of Sikhs to the army and police force opened up possibilities for migration, 
primarily to serve the British in different parts of the world. As Shinder thandi 
writes, “the origins of the Sikh diaspora lie in service to the British empire— 
as soldiers, civil servants, and skilled laborers; as part of a colonial strategy to 
divide and conquer.” !! Although the early Sikh travelers to Europe were “transient 
visitors” —princes, soldiers, and students—who visited Britain and other nearby 
countries and then returned home, 12 they were followed by a large-scale movement 
of people during the twentieth century, especially after World War ii and india’s 
independence in 1947, when a growing number of Sikhs started to settle in many 
parts of Europe. The frst collective Sikh place of worship—a gurdwara—in the 
British isles and Europe was founded in @tney (South london) in 1911, and bears 
witness to a new presence and representation of the Sikhs. | A century later, there 
are close to a hundred collective gurdwaras in continental Europe and presumably 
double that number in the united kingdom. in the historiography of European 
Sikhs, a major tribute and cause for commemoration have also been the efforts and 
contributions they made during World Wars i and ii, when thousands of soldiers 
fought for the British indian Army in Belgium, holland, France, italy, and other 
countries. David E. omissi informs that possibly 683,149 combatant recruits were 
supplied from the provinces of British ridia for World War i (1914-18) and during 
the same period 88,925 Sikhs were recruited to the British indian Army. _‘'4 As the 
Sikhs have made Europe their home and searched for new historical roots, their 
sacrifces in both World Wars have become a signifcant part of their collective 
memory in Europe. ie 
As several contributions to this volume reveal, the Sikh migration to Europe 
during the twentieth century has been conditioned by changing political borders 





Europeans and Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Amritsar, 2001); Jean-Marie lafont, Fauj-i-khas 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his French Offcers (Amritsar, 2002). 


‘l Shinder thandi, “Migration and Comparative Experiences of Sikhs in Europe: 


Refections on Issues of Cultural Transmission and Identity 30 Years On,” in Knut A. 
Jacobsen and kristina Myrvold (eds), Sikhs across Borders: Transnational Practices of 
European Sikhs (forthcoming). 

2 Gurhapal Singh and Darshan Singh tatla, Sikhs in Britain: The Making of a 
Community (london and new york, 2006), pp. 43-7. 

3 Singh and tatla, Sikhs in Britain, p. 71. 

4 David E. omissi, “Sikh Soldiers in Europe during the Second World War, 1914— 
1918,” inknut A. Jacobsen andkristina Myrvold (eds), Sikhs across Borders: Transnational 
Practices of European Sikhs (forthcoming). 

5 See for example, Bhupinder Singh holland, How Europe is Indebted to the Sikhs? 
(Waremme, Belgium, 2005); Amandeep Singh Madra and parmjit Singh, Warrior Saints: 
Three Centuries of the Sikh Military Tradition (london, 1999). 
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and immigration policies in the different European states. of the many ethnic and 
religious groups in South Asia, the Sikhs have often been pioneers in exploring new 
areas of settlement. Many of the frst Sikh migrants in Europe were adventurers, 
young men who embarked on hazardous journeys to experience the world and 
fnd work. Narratives of the early Sikhs in some countries contain elements of 
male heroism. Such is the case with, for instance, two of the early Sikh settlers in 
norway—tarlochan Singh Badyal and . t rampuri. Starting in 1971, they bicycled 
all the way from punjab to spread the message of peace and international solidarity 
around the globe. When they arrived in norway in the fall of 1973, they realized 
that the last passenger ship to England before the winter season had already left. 
Within a couple of days, they were offered jobs and decided to stay for a few 
more months, which eventually led to a permanent settlement. the history of 
many European Sikhs, from some of the early migrants in Britain to more recent 
settlers in eastern Europe and other parts, contains similar success stories. this 
migration was voluntary and often undertaken for economic motives. the Sikhs 
were attracted to Europe, at frst primarily to the English-speaking countries but 
later to other regions, to pursue education, employment, and other opportunities. 
Stories of the Sikhs’ settlement in Europe also involve more tragic circumstances 
and events such as displacement, violence, and forced dispersal. the backlash 
against the Asian minorities in East Africa in the 1970s forced many Sikhs to fee 
and resettle in Europe as “twice migrants.” _' the political turmoil in punjab and 
anti-Sikh riots in Delhi and other parts of india during the 1980s gave rise to a 
stream of political migrants who escaped state persecution and claimed refugee 
or political asylum at their new destination. Different and changing immigration 
policies on the state level and within the Schengen zone, as well as the closing 
and opening of national borders of countries surrounding Europe, have affected 
the Sikhs’ routes of migration and their choice of country for settlement. one of 
the perhaps most crucial political issues at the moment is the irregular or illegal 
Sikh and punjabi migration to Europe. '* in 2009, for instance, the united nations 
Offce on Drugs and Crime reported that nearly 20,000 youths from the Punjab 
try to migrate illegally to Europe every year. !° the search for residence and work 
permits among those who manage to enter Europe on short-term visas or by 
more clandestine means often involves movements between different countries, 





16 knut A. Jacobsen, Chapter 1, this volume. 
i parminder Bhachu, Twice Migrants: East African Settlers in Britain (new york: 
tavistock publications, 1985). 


‘8 See in particular Christine Moliner, Chapter 7, this volume. the topic has been 


severely neglected in scholarship, probably because of the methodological diffculties 
implied when investigating this feld. 

19 Smuggling of Migrants from India to Europe and in Particular to UK: A Study of 
Punjab and Haryana (New Delhi: United Nations Offce on Drugs and Crime, Regional 
Offce for South Asian, 2009), available at http://www.unodc.org/documents/southasia/ 
reports/SoM. pdf. 
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adjustment to changing immigration policies, and various strategies (such as pro 
forma marriages with Europeans, the use of other migrants’ legal papers, and 
legalization programs) to survive and eventually transform temporary visits to 
more permanent sojourns. 

the chapters in this book provide examples of how the Sikhs have faced quite 
divergent challenges within Europe, which have either prevented or encouraged 
them to stay in a particular location. Wherever the Sikhs have settled, they have 
been placed in a web of relations to many “others,” such as the majority society, 
other religious groups and migrant communities, and other Sikhs in local and 
global settings. the studies in this volume illustrate that the Sikhs’ relationships 
to the state and the dominant society, as well as the given conditions for their 
economic, social, and cultural integration, are quite dissimilar between the 
European countries, depending on national regulations and the changing cultural 
and political climate in the respective country. in italy and Greece, for instance, 
the Sikhs have proved successful in agricultural sectors and created a distinct 
image of themselves as “good migrants,” especially in comparison to other 
minority groups. At the same time, they need to relate to dominant discourses on 
the supremacy of national and religious (roman Catholic and Greek orthodox) 
identity that encourages assimilation rather than integration. Even in countries 
that are characterized by a secularized political culture and have quite recently 
transformed from homogenous to pluralistic societies with integration policies 
supporting ethnic and religious diversity, such as the nordic countries, the Sikhs 
have received various degrees of state recognition and faced different legal 
restrictions and attitudes in the majority society. For example, the same year (2006) 
as the national police Board in Sweden decided that members of the Swedish 
police force can wear turbans according to a “British model” if their religious 
identity is Sikh, the Easter high Court in Denmark decided that wearing the Sikh 
dagger (Airpan) is illegal and an offense against the Danish gun law, stating that 
religion is not a valid reason for carrying a knife. 20 

Although many collective representations of the Sikhs displayed in European 
media tend to lean towards orientalist discourses and a “politics of difference,” by 
presenting the Sikhs exclusively from a normative identity as the exotic “other,” 2! 
the Sikhs have in several countries, individually or collectively, responded by 
adopting a politics of “similarity-within-difference,” acéording to which they 
espouse aspects that are considered valuable in the dominant culture of location 





20 kristina Myrvold, “Sikhism,” in Dan-Erik Andersson and Johan Modée (eds), 
Manskliga rdttigheter och religion (Malmé: liber AB, 2011). 

21 See kristina Myrvold, Chapter 3, and Barbara Bertolani, Federic a Ferraris, and 
Fabio perocco, Chapter 6, this volume. 


As kanpol wrote in the early 1990s in the context of education, “Central to a politic 
S 

refer to the general or specifc other—as with marginalized peoples—or to refer to the 
empathetic incorporation of the attitudes and values of the community within an alternative 
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and place them on a par with values in Sikh culture. in attempts to integrate as 
a minority community on the local level, they are thus identifying cultural values 
that are shared and accepted by other locals and culturally translating them into 
the Sikh tradition in order to see similarities, enabling the surrounding society 
to understand them more easily, and making it easier to feel at home in the new 
country. When mobilizing political support for religious rights on the national 
level, as in cases concerning their right to wear turbans and the fve Ks, Sikhs* 
have often been receptive to existing cultural and political discourses and (with 
or without success) presented divergent arguments depending on with whom they 
have been negotiating. 

the European Sikhs are not a homogenous group but comprise people 
with multiple social and religious identities, belongings, and backgrounds, and 
different religious and political views. As several chapters in this volume show, 
Sikh identifcation is dependent on many different social and cultural components, 
such as caste and clan, which have caused both tensions and solidarity within the 
community and created caste-based congregations in many European countries. 25 
the European Sikhs also have long-lasting interconnections with co-devotees and 
co-ethnics in various parts of the world through a wide range of transnational 
practices and activities, such as marriages across borders, global politics, 
pilgrimages, the use of the internet, and the like, which provide them with a rich 
repertoire of cultural experiences and infuences. *° 

it is perhaps important to note that identity is not an essential or stable unity | but 
a category that is continually constructed, negotiated, protected, and transformed 
in relation to contextual factors, including the “otherness” and representations 
of the personal or collective self in particular settings. in thétontemporary 
world, individuals adopt situational identities as they selectively construct, 
choose, and emphasize different identities depending on the social and situational 





world view”: Barry kanpol, ‘postmodernism in Education revisited: Similarities within 
Differences and the Democratic imaginary’, Educational Theory 42/2 (1992): 5. 


See in particular knut A. Jacobsen, Chapter 1, Zbigniew igielski, Chapter 5, and 
niki papageorgiou, Chapter 9, this volume. 
4 The fve Ks (panj kakke/kakar) are kachha (pair of shorts), kes (hair), kangha 
(comb), kirpan (sword), and karha (steel bracelet) constitute fve items, which Amritdhari 


Sikhs (men and women) are required to wear. 


25 See kathryn lum, Chapter 8, and opinderjit kaur takhar, Chapter 12, this volume. 


26 Shinder thandi suggests that the linkages with the punjabi transnational community 
can be divided into economic, social/cultural, religious, and political exchanges, and 
provides a useful map with examples of which kind of exchanges this may include. Shinder 
Thandi, “Vilayati Paisa: Some Refections on the Potential of Diaspora Finance in the 
Socio-Economic Development of indian punjab,” in talbot and thandi (eds), People on 
the Move, pp. 210-30. 

7 Stuart hall, David held, and tony McGrew (eds), Modernity and Its Future: 
Understanding Modern Societies. An Introduction (Cambridge: polity press, 1992). 
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setting. in a migrant and minority situation, this transactional aspect of identity 
is probably even more reinforced as people may fashion their identity in relation 
to many different cultural others in local, national, and global contexts. recent 
scholarship in the uk and the uSA has illustrated that Sikhs of migrant families 
are not necessarily “caught between two cultures” or “live in two worlds,” but 
engage in many different social and cultural worlds that make them negotiate 
between divergent felds of power and meaning. in off situation they may 
draw on models that are based on stability and authenticity of traditional cultural 
elements, and in other situations they fashion more fuid identities in relation to 
multiple forms of discourses that circulate in their lives. the challenges they are 
facing in the new countries may also prompt the development of more “strategic 
retreats,” to the revival of tradition and religious orthodoxy, or the formation of 
completely new identities. 2° 

Many contributions in this book indicate that religion tends to take precedence 
over and subsume other identity formations in the public representation of the 
Sikhs. When Sikhs are required to refect upon and culturally translate their 
identity into new contexts, they often do this by using an exclusively religious 
framework and by reverting to more homogenous interpretations and clear-cut 
boundaries of a Sikh identity. Their redefnitions of identity are simultaneously 
formed and transformed by their particular locations, as well as broader diasporic 
and global experiences among the Sikhs. young Sikhs particularly, who are born 
and raised in Europe with multicultural and transnational life-styles, constitute an 
interesting challenge to collective claims of identity. Although the elder generation 
is aware of the cultural divide that exists between themselves and their children 
and has made sincere efforts to educate and foster in them religious and cultural 
traditions, young Sikhs are often critical of their parents’ interpretations and 
create their own understanding of religion and culture. this may imply that they 


“revitalize” tradition and create specifc subcultures in youth activities which they 


organize themselves, *deculturalize” and refne a Sikh identity from cultural 
elements through intensive debates on discussion forums on the internet, or 3! 


create representations online that are “mandating Sikh orthodoxy.” 32 the identities 
they shape can be at once local and global, traditional and modern, as they are 





See for example, kathleen D. hall, Lives in Translation: Sikh Youth as British 
Citizens (philadelphia: university of pennsylvania press, 2002); Wendy I. klein, “punjabi 


Sikh Families in Los Angeles: Discourses of Identifcation and Youth Socialization 
practices,” unpublished phD thesis at university of California, los Angeles, 2007. 

hall et al., Modernity and Its Future. 

30 Jasjit Singh, Chapter 11, this volume. 

Satnam Singh, “Attending the Cyber Sangat: the use of online Discussion Boards 
among European Sikhs,” in knut A. Jacobsen and kristina Myrvold (eds), Sikhs across 
Borders: Transnational Practices of European Sikhs (forthcoming). 

Doris Jakobsh, “‘Sikhizing the Sikhs’: the role of ‘new Media’ in historical and 
Contemporary identity Construction within Global Sikhism,” in knut A. Jacobsen and 
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embedded in a web of social networks and identifcations and negotiate between 
the contradictory perspectives surrounding them. 

Despite this diversity, it is still typical that wherever the Sikhs have settled they 
have invested considerable effort in maintaining cultural, religious, and linguistic 
traditions by organizing collective worship and establishing gurdwaras as soon as 
they have gained the required means. ni many countries, particularly in eastern and 
southern Europe, the Sikhs are new migrant groups, as large-scale immigration is 
quite a recent phenomenon, starting in the 1990s. however, the local communities 
have already established a considerable number of gurdwaras for congregational 
worship that function as “comfort zones” ir4which people can meet and share 
religion, culture, and language. For many Sikh communities in Europe, the gurdwara 
is the central organizational platform for the maintenance and transmission of 


religion and a cultural heritage, but also a place in which disagreements, conficts, 
and negotiations take place because of the social and religious diversity within the 


Sikh communities. ** Sikh gurdwaras may appear to represent historical continuity 
and to store unchanging values and traditions, but at the same time are venues 


for transnational infuences and practices that are accommodated in new local 
settings. the case studies in this volume may exemplify what Gilroy has termed 
“the changing same of culture”—the recognition of a shared culture and history 
also includes deep divergences. * the Sikhs may acknowledge religious sameness 
and rally round collective representations of Sikhism and a Sikh identity, while 
religion and identity are simultaneously embedded with heterogeneity. 

thus, the European Sikhs cannot be generalized, but any study of them 
involves empirical complexities on the local, national, and transnational level. 
Consequently, researchers need to be context sensitive and consider the unique 
histories, patterns of migration, and the backgrounds and belongings of people in 
local settings, as well as take into consideration the divergent and changing social, 
cultural, economic, and political circumstances in the country of settlement and 


infuences of transnational networks and activities. 


Structure of this Book 


the chapters of this book have been arranged into three parts which respectively 
treat the Sikhs in northern and eastern Europe, southern Europe, and united 





kristina Myrvold (eds), Sikhs across Borders: Transnational Practices of European Sikhs 
(forthcoming). 


helen rose Ebaugh and Janet Saltzman Chafetz, Religion and the New Immigrants: 
Continuities and Adaptations in Immigrant Congregations (Walnut Creek, CA, lanham, 
MD, new york, oxford: AltaMira press, 2000). 
34 See helene ilkjaer, Chapter 2, this volume. 


Marie Gillespie, Television, Ethnicity and Cultural Change (london and new 
york: routledge, 1995). 
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kingdom and ireland. part i, “Sikhs in northern and Eastern Europe,” includes 
chapters on the nordic countries and poland, in which the Sikhs have arrived 
primarily as labor migrants, adventurers, refugees, and to be united with family 
members. 

At present, there are close to 14,000 Sikhs in the nordic countries (including 
Denmark, Finland, norway, and Sweden), and the largest Sikh population can 
be found in norway, where the Sikhs constitute the largest group among indian 
immigrants. in the opening chapter, knut A. Jacobsen analyzes the establishment 
and growth of the Sikh religious institutions in Norway. The frst gurdwara 
was founded 30 years ago, and in 2010 one of the lar gest gurdwara buildings 
in continental Europe opened up. in the last decade, the Sikhs in norway have 
displayed remarkable growth by establishing religious institutions and organizing 
a vast number of religious activities in the community. the gurdwaras have a busy 
ritual calendar and arrange public processions, punjabi language schools, yoga 
classes, sports tournaments, dance classes, and the like, to maintain, recreate, and 
transfer religious identity and spread knowledge about Sikhism and the Sikhs to 
the community at large. As Jacobsen illustrates, the progression of the norwegian 
Sikh congregation is primarily caused by voluntary work and the efforts of active 
community members and partly because of the recognition and generous support 
from the Norwegian government. Despite internal conficts over political issues 
in the past, such as the support of an independent Sikh state (Khalistan), the 
norwegian Sikhs have managed to retain a deeper unity. 


In Chapter 2, Helene Ilkjaer examines phases of cooperation and conficts in the 
only gurdwara of the Sikh community in Denmark. Factional tension is common 
in many Sikh congregations in Europe, and in this case study Ilkjaer identifes a 
confict between two factions which she terms “moderates” and “traditionalists,” 
based on their differences with regard to religious approaches and practices. As 
ilkjaer notes, the moderates often emphasize religious symbols and moral ideals 
in their approach to Sikhism, while the traditionalists stress the importance of 
following the Sikh daily prayers, maintaining uncut hair, vegetarianism, and 
wearing external symbols to display a khalsa identity. Similar to the norwegian 
Sikh community, the confict in the Danish gurdwara started in the 1980s with 


disagreements about Khalistan, but in this case the confict come to include more 
points of contention over the years and subsequently resulted in the closing of 


the gurdwara in 2008. ilkjaer suggests that the Sikh community in Denmark has 
moved in cycles between phases of cooperation and phases of confict, and that 


the dynamics of the community are in many ways infuenced by disagreement and 
opposition. 


in Chapter 3, kristina Myrvold analyzes the dynamics of the Sikh presence 
in Sweden and emphasizes the diversity of migration patterns and histories, 
and strategies for integration. the Sikh migration to Sweden follows a pattern 
common to several European countries, that is, a “drop in” model according to 


which a few individuals arrive every year, often single males frst, and when their 
stay has become legalized through different methods, marriages are organized 
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and family members are united. Myrvold also underlines the Sikhs’ successful 
economic integration into Swedish society, which is a characteristic feature of 
many Sikh communities in Europe, perhaps because work and honorable living is 
considered by many Sikhs to be a religious duty. Myrvold emphasizes that religion 
has become a key element for organizing collective activities and for representing 
the Sikhs in the majority society and this search for visibility can be understood as 
a way to seek public recognition as a community. the younger generation can have 
different approaches to religion than the frst generation, and often try to separate 
the punjabi culture from the Sikh religion more clearly . however, collective 
representations present the Swedish Sikhs exclusively in religious terms, and this 
illustrates which role religion and discourses on pluralism in Swedish culture have 
in integration processes. 

the migration and work history of the small Sikh community in Finland are 
presented in Chapter 4 by laura hirvi. the Sikh migration to Finland started a 
decade later than the other nordic countries, and the number of Sikhs is much 
lower (around 600 compared to around 5,000 in norway and about 4,000 each 
in Denmark and Sweden). hirvi describes the migration history of Finnish Sikhs 
and focuses on the fact that the majority of them are employed in pubs and bars, 
several as owners, and these businesses owned by Sikh families derive their main 
income from selling alcohol. the reason for this pattern has been pragmatic, such 
as lack of other opportunities in the labor market and the infuence of successful 
role models. in the 1990s, the unemployment rate in Finland was extremely high, 
peaking at 50 percent for foreign nationals, and accepting jobs in the kitchens of 
pubs and bars was one of few options available. having learned the trade, some 
went on to become owners of their own pubs and bars, and when new migrants 
arrived they got jobs through the networks that had already been established. 
As hirvi notes, owning a bar or a pub has become a future goal of many Sikh 
workers in Finland. 

in this volume, one contribution also deals with Sikhs in eastern Europe: in 
Chapter 5, Zbigniew igielski describes the Sikhs in poland, which has the largest 
Sikh community in eastern Europe. Although a few Sikhs arrived before the 
collapse of the communist regime in 1989 in “exchange of experts” programs, 
Sikh migration to poland started only after this event when the political borders 
opened, the economy improved, and the country appeared more attractive to 
migrants. Since then, a small infow of Sikhs has taken place, either with a purpose 
to settle in poland or to use it as a transit country for further travel toward the 
West. the chapter gives an analysis of the migration patterns, histories, and places 
of settlement, economic integration, and the role of the collective gurdwara in 
poland. igielski suggests that the presence of the polish gurdwara, which, with 
the exception of a gurdwara in Moscow, is the only one in eastern Europe, might 
encourage Sikhs to choose poland as a country for transit and settlement. 

part 11 of this book, titled “Sikhs in Southern Europe,” includes contributions 
on the Sikhs in italy, France, Spain, and Greece. Chapter 6 by Barbara Bertolani, 
Federica Ferraris, and Fabio perocco covers the Sikhs in italy, who constitute 
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one of the largest populations of indian immigrants in Europe (more than 90,000 
in 2008), even if their migration is a recent phenomenon. Many of the indians 
in italy are working in agricultural and the agro-industrial sectors and have been 
stereotyped by the majority society as a people who are naturally and culturally 
inclined to engage in agriculture. the authors argue that assimilationism with 
stigmatization of religious difference characterizes the current situation in italy. 
the Sikhs, however, enjoy a fairly positive public image and are generally 
thought of to be well integrated into society. particularly in comparison to other 
migrant groups, italian society presents them as “good workers,” “peaceful 
individuals,” and “preferred immigrants’—a public image with which media 
in many European countries frequently concur. With regards to the majority 
society, the italian Sikhs have established good relations and their gurdwaras 
and religious activities are generally approved of by the local population. 
Considering that the Sikhs in italy emphasize their religious identity, Bertolani, 
Ferraris, and perocco question to what degree this is a result of the local society’s 
expectations of exotic spirituality and to what extent the Sikhs have interiorized 
the gaze of the italian majority society. 

in Chapter 7, Christine Moliner gives an overview of the Sikh immigration 
history in France and focuses especially on illegal or undocumented immigrants. 
Moliner notes that illegal migration is barely addressed in the scholarship on 
the indian diaspora, but is one of the fastest-growing forms of migration around 
the world. Most of the frst-generation Sikhs in France experienced a period 
of irregular status, whether through illegal entry into France, lack of residence 
papers, or clandestine work, and several general legalization programs have 
benefted them. The chapter gives an analysis of the conditions, opportunities, and 
different ways to deal with the problematic life of being illegal punjabi migrants 
in France, the role of kinship and caste networks, and other strong “‘solidarity 
networks.” Moliner suggests that there is a need for further studies of networks 
that are based on mutual obligations and reciprocity and that help illegal punjabi 
and Sikh migrants to adapt to their new environment. 

the migration from india to Spain began in the 1990s and has been dominated 
by punjabis belonging to the caste groups tibana, Jat,and ravidasia Chamar, who 
have settled in Catalonia to work chiefy in the construction and catering industries. 
in Chapter 8, kathryn lum describes caste patterns among punjabis in Spain and 
in particular how the ravidasia community experience casteism, the growth of a 
sharpened community consciousness, and have established a separate gurdwara. 
lum argues that their caste background and particular geographical places of 
origin have shaped their migration experiences. the Chamars in Spain originate 
from an area in punjab in which the ravidasia movement and a politicized Dalit 
identity were very strongly promoted. For the ravidasias, the saint-poet ravidas 
is given the status of a guru, equal to the ten gurus of mainstream Sikhism, and has 
become a strong symbol of their social mobilization against caste discrimination. 
up until the “vienna incident” in 2009, when one of the leaders of the ravidasia 


movement was killed, many of the Chamars in Spain identifed themselves as both 
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Sikhs and ravidasias, but after this incident a more strongly accentuated ravidasia 
identity separate from the Sikhs was established by, for instance, removing the 
Sikh scripture (Guru Granth Sahib) from their gurdwara and replacing it with a 
holy book containing only the religious poetry of ravidas. 

in Chapter 9, niki papageorgiou describes how the Sikhs in Greece are an 
invisible minority between a dominant homogenous ethnic Greek population 
and a strong Muslim minority. the arrival of Sikhs to Greece is a fairly recent 
phenomenon, starting in the 1990s when Greece became a member of the European 
union and gained greater political and economic stability. Greece has become an 
important entrance point and transit country for migration to the European union. 
however, bureaucratic and other reasons often prevent migrants from proceeding 
to other European countries and consequently they decide to stay in Greece. As 
Papageorgiou informs, the frst Indian cultural association was established in 1996 
and today there are at least ten associations like this in different parts of Greece. 
Because of bureaucratic regulations, cultural organizations function as places 
of worship and the Sikhs refer to them as gurdwaras. the chapter illustrates the 
importance religion can have for preserving a cultural identity in a minority context 
and how gurdwaras can function as places of resistance to cultural assimilation. 

part 11, “Sikhs in the united kingdom and ireland,” consists of four chapters 
discussing Sikhs in the British isles. As has already been mentioned, the united 
kingdom presents a different case from the rest of Europe, because of its lar ge Sikh 
population and historical ties. More than three-quarters of the Sikhs in Europe live 
in the united kingdom and they have become a point of reference for Sikhs and 
others in the rest of Europe. Just to mention a few among many examples: _ political 
decisions taken in the united kingdom about the Sikhs’ right to wear the turban 
with uniforms and the kirpan have become models for policy makers in other 
countries, and the Sikh communities in Britain are providing cultural resources, 
such as religious radio and television stations, internet websites, traveling teachers 
and propagandists, which other Sikhs can make use of. the British Sikhs have 
gained a certain authority among Sikhs in other European countries, but the 
community is also the most diverse. this diversity, relating to locality, caste, 
religious and political grouping, generation, language, and appearance, is analyzed 
in Chapter 10 by Eleanor nesbitt. Diversity, according to nesbitt, has characterized 
the British Sikh society from its beginning, and has increased decade by decade 
through successive migrations. nesbitt conceives of the tensions in the British 
Sikh communities as a triangle with its three sides comprised of the pulls away 
and towards traditional norms of the punjabi society, the values enshrined in the 
Sikh scripture, and modernity and globalization. She suggests the Sikh identities 
in England are best described as situational and integrated plural identities, which 
contrast to the often stereotypical images of Sikhs in public representations. 

in Chapter 11, Jasjit Singh analyzes British Sikh youth Camps, which are a 
phenomenon of growing importance in Sikhism in Europe due to the many and 
complex issues relating to the generational transfer of the religious tradition in a 
diaspora situation. young Sikhs who have been brought up in Europe often have a 
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different approach to religion than their parents. Singh argues that, among British 
Sikhs, processes of learning and transmitting religion mostly take place outside of 
the family while previous research has focused primarily on the family context. By 
analyzing the history of different Sikh youth Camps, their structure, participants, 
ideology, and location, he investigates why young Sikhs attend these events to 
learn about Sikhism and how they create specifc subcultures for young people 
who are not convinced by their parents’ interpretations. As Singh argues, the Sikh 
youth Camps are channels for a revitalization of religious identity which allows 
young people to set their own terms for learning and interpreting Sikhism. the 
camps also have many altruistic components and one important motivating factor 


is the desire to do selfess service (seva) for others. 

the issue of multiple religious identities, religious boundaries, and the pressure 
to declare identities is the focus of Chapter 12 by opinderjit kaur takhhar, 
who examines the well-established communities of valmikis, ravidasias, and 
namdharis in Britain. these groups are distinct from the mainstream Sikh 
community, but nevertheless have Sikh or Sikh-related identities. Focusing on 
generational transfer of religious identities within all three communities, takhar 
emphasizes the importance of parents and collective religious places for learning 
cultural and religious traditions across generations, especially since cultural 
hybridity is becoming increasingly problematic in the diaspora. With specifc 
regard to the valmikis and ravidasias, takhar argues that their organizations are 
pressuring the communities to move away from multiple hybrid identities. 

in Chapter 13, Glenn Jordan and Satwinder Singh present the history of 
migration and institution building of the small Sikh communities in northern 
ireland and the republic of ireland. Most of the irish Sikhs came as economic 
migrants and because of forced migration and, as the authors argue, have faced 
a diminished tolerance for difference in society. For generations, the Sikhs lived 
outside of a religious community, did not know punjabi, and most married locally 
to irish people or non-Sikhs. however, in more recent years, the Sikhs have 
founded new institutions and increased their cultural and religious activities. the 
establishment of the irish Sikh Council has created greater awareness of the Sikhs, 
organized efforts of generational transfer, and promoted interethnic understanding. 

Altogether, the contributions to this volume can be viewed as a preliminary 
survey and a frst attempt to map out the Sikhs in Europe. The book is in no 
way comprehensive in the range of Sikh groups found in Europe and is not 
exhaustive in the topics of analysis. Several European countries are not covered 
and not all groups and voices are represented. one reason for these shortcomings 
of the book is that in some countries the presence of the Sikhs is a more recent 
phenomenon. Another reason is that the academic study of the European Sikhs 
is anew and emerging feld and conducting research takes time. For instance, 
there are pockets of Sikhs ina number of countries, such as in eastern and central 
Europe, and russia, which is an important route of migration to Europe. At least 


3,000 Sikhs reside in Moscow and the frst gurdwara opened there in 2009. The 
Sikhs can also be found in unexpected places, such as iceland where around 25 
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families of the Sikh faith live. in the wait for empirical studies, the book has 

not been able to cover signifcant communities of Sikhs in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, and Switzerland (in which the largest gurdwara in continental 
Europe has been established). nevertheless, the contributions included can 
hopefully encourage further academic explorations and provide new knowledge 
of how Sikh migrants in some countries adapt culturally to societies in Europe, 
mobilize efforts to understand difference and maintain traditions, and fashion 

new identities on their journey to becoming true citizens of multicultural 
societies, that is, European Sikhs. 
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